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Basic Colors 


HILE BASIC COLORS, considered individually, are 
not used in as large tonnage as some other dyestuffs, 
they are, however, indispensable in the most diversified indus- 
tries. Their importance, therefore, becomes paramount in the 
dyeing and printing of cotton, wool, paper, silk, leather, and 
the making of lakes. In the manufacture of basic colors purity 
of shade, high concentration and complete solubility must have 
first consideration. This means careful manufacture and con- 
stant chemical control. The Du Pont Company is now offering 
a line of Basic Colors equal to the best ever furnished the trade 
and of such variety as to include the following types: 


Du Pont Auramine O and Conc., Du Pont Rhodamine 
3 and B Extra, Du Pont Basic Brown BXN and GX 
(Vesuvines-Bismark Browns), Du Pont Chrysoidine G 
and R, Du Pont Methylene Blue ZX (zinc salt), Du Pont 
Methylene B (zinc free), Du Pont Victoria Blue BX and 
Conc., Du Pont Victoria Blue B Base, Du Pont Crystal 
Violet Powder, Du Pont Methyl Violet N, Du Pont Crys- 
tai Violet Base, Du Pont Victoria Green B Powder and 
Small Crystals, Nigeria Black BX and GX. We should 
also add the ciosely related Du Pont Phloxine B. 
Additional basic dyestuffs will be offered in the near fu- 
ture to complete our line. As their synthesis includes 
most complicated processes of dye making, the manufac- 
ture of some of these products on a large scale must be 
considered a real achievement for the American dyestuff 
industry. The Du Pont Company, in offering this com- 
prehensive line of fine colors, invites the closest com- 
parison with any previous standards, 
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American Dyewood Co. 


. Manufacturers of... 
Dyewood Extracts 
Chipped and Ground Dyewoods 


Importers of 


Aniline Colors and Indigo 
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Works: CHESTER, PA. 


Fosamonwealth Color & Chemical Co. 


MAIN OFFICE: 


Nevins, Butler and Baltic Streets” C 
Brooklyn, N. Y, Cae C 


Cable Address: Codes Used: C 
Biederwitt, N. Y. A-B-C, 4th & 5th editions; Liebers 


Manufacturers of Aniline Colors 
Dyestuffs and Chemical Specialties 


DIRECT COLORS ACID COLORS 
BASIC COLORS SULPHUR COLORS 
ALIZARINE COLORS OIL SOLUBLE COLORS 


For Silk, Cotton, Unions, Felt Hats, Vegetable Fibres, Wood Stains, 
Varnishes, Shoe Polish. 


Dextrines, Lace Gums, Silk Sizing, Varnish, Paint and Printing Ink 
Dryers. 


All Colors, Soluble Oils and Fat Liquors for Leather. 


Samples, prices and information on request 
Special Export Prices Correspondence in all languages 
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Newport Retiile 


Made inthe U.S.A. Immediately Available 





We shall be glad to welcome you at the 


FIFTH NATIONAL EXPOSITION 
of CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 





Chicago— Week of September 22nd, 1919 
= 
Able selling force An efficient indus- 
with offices ge0- uss trial and _ technical : 
graphically located. organization. = 
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Every manufacturing step 
from coal to dyestuff being 
performed by us. 


We manufacture an extensive line of colors, covering the 
entire textile field. 
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Uniform deliveries made possible by testing and standard- 
izing every individual lot before shipment. 
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With no obligation on your part, our laboratories will 
match your samples and assist you in your dyeing problems. 
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Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 
Passaic, N. J. 


Works: General Offices: 
Carrollville, Wis. First National Bank Bldg., 
Passaic, N. J. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro, N.C. Chicago, III. 
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WE NEVER THOUGHT OF THAT! 


C. R. Delaney Points Out That There Was a Real 
American Dye Industry When the War Started. 


dye and extract manufacturers of 

this country are bound up indis- 
solubly with the interests of the syn- 
thetic color makers, and that the for- 
mer are quite as anxious to have a pro- 
tective duty placed upon dyes of all 
descriptions as are the latter, is one of 
the conclusions reached in a highly in- 
teresting monograph prepared by C. R. 
Delaney, of J. S. Young & Co. 

Another great truth pointed out is of 
so obvious a character that, had it sud- 
denly assumed canine form at any time 
during the past four years or so, a great 
many—a very great many, indeed !— 
of our writers and public speakers, both 
lay and professional, must inevitably 
have suffered bites. It is so self-évident 
that even the reader, upon having it 
thrust under his nose, may experience a 
feeling not altogether unlike that of the 
learned sages after Columbus had ex- 
plained his celebrated egg trick. Of 
course we all knew it—most certainly! 
—but what the natural dye makers 
complain of is that so few ever said it. 
However, read on: 

If there was one phrase overworked 


aye. the interests of the natural 





more than another in the literature of 
three or four decades ago, that phrase 
was “butchered to make a Roman holy- 
day.” It was this phrase which drew 
from Mark Twain the comment that 
one did not get tired of it the first ten 
thousand times one saw it in print, but 
after that it began to pall. Mr. Clem- 
ens was indisputably right, and its mod- 
ern parallel, we do believe, is the pop- 
ular opening for practically all articles 
dealing with the American dye industry 
—the reader may shut his eyes and re- 
cite it after seeing the first few words— 
“At the beginning of the war, in 1914, 
America had no dye industry.” 

That single phrase has been made 
use of whenever and wherever Ameri- 
can dyes have been under discussion as 
regularly as tongues have wagged and 
typewriters have clicked forth dope on 
dyes or Rough on Readers ever since 
August 2 of the ill-starred year men- 
tioned in it. And it is still recurring 
with machine-like regularity to those 
casting about in their minds for a Snap- 
py Opening Sentence. Sometimes the 
word “beginning” is varied to “out- 
break,” but otherwise this durable vet- 
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eran remains the same. No dye article 
or speech is complete without it, and a 
good eighty per cent of the editors 
whose utterances find their way to the 
REporRTER Office, trot it out in all their 
efforts—though most of them now have 
the taste to relegate it to their second 
paragraphs. Surely, then, this phrase 
ought by this time to have become fa- 
miliar enough to the public to warrant 
its retirement on the simple ground of 
being hackneyed. But when there is 
brought against it the added indictment 
that it isn’t true, its abandonment in its 
present form should follow in jig time. 
This is what the producers of natural 
dyes in this country desire, and their 
desire is a superlatively just and reason- 
able one. They feel that the constant 
repetition of this phrase is a slur against 
their industry and withthisthe ReporTER 
heartily agrees. Owing to the great at- 
tention which the artificial dye industry 
attracted when the stream of German 
products was shut off, men fell into the 
habit of playing fast and loose with a 
phrase which should have been worded: 
“At the beginning of the war, in 1914, 
America had no artificial dye industry.” 
In its current form, it is an absurdity. 
And as it is most often employed when 
addressing a lay public for educational 
purposes, it is doubly misleading, for 
while those who know the facts will 
always realize that the artificial dye in- 
dustry is meant, others not so conver- 
sant would immediately assume that our 
natural dye industry. which began clear 
back in the year 1795 with Dr. Ban- 
croft’s discovery and patenting of the 
process for extracting Quercitron, and 
which for the twenty years prior to the 
war produced an average of 7,500,000,- 
000 pounds of natural dyes annually, 
was something we had just acquired 
by virtue of Germany’s industrial 
eclipse! 
When the American Leather Chem- 
ists’ Association met at Atlantic City 
this year, Mr. Delaney was invited to 
address the gathering in behalf of the 
natural dyewood extract manufacturers. 
He chose for his topic “The Real Amer- 
ican Dyestuff Industry,” setting forth 
among other things the facts outlined 
above. This address, which was sub- 
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ee . 
sequently printed in the Journal of th 
Association, has now made its appey. 
ance in pamphlet form, and a perusal of 
it can well be recommended to those de 
siring a brief and entertainingly worded 
history of the development of an Ame. 
ican industry which is 124 years old, 

Chief interest in the address, hoy. 
ever, lies in the attention which it directs 
toward the erroneous phrase referred to 
above, which is sharply brought out in 
the story of a controversy with Secre 
tary of Commerce Redfield, who, 
charged with making this blunder in ap 
address to a troupe of editors who came 
to -Washington seeking knowledge, 
afterward apologized to the natural dye 
makers, declaring that he had 


allen 
into the error of a thousand other put- 





lic speakers.” The press, however, 
failed to make any correction, and Mr. 
Delaney naively adds: “Having no wish 
to become embroiled in a controversy 
with any political autocrat we kept 
quiet, although it was much against the 
grain.” 

The Reporter, on its part, would be} 
glad to aid in any campaign to induce 
editors writing for the daily press, when 
making use of this phrase in future, to 
use it in the amended form suggested. | 


















Interest also attaches to Mr. De 
laney’s concluding statements regarding 
co-operation between the artificial and 
natural dye industries, 
with quote: 

“Finally in closing it may not be out 


of place to add that there has been con- 
siderable discussion concerning the po- 


which we here- 


litical phases covering the artificial dye 
stuff situation. We believe that there 
should be no antagonism between the 
producers of the natural dyewood ex- 
tracts, and the maker of the artificial 
colors for our interests are naturally 
bound together, and anything which af- 
fects the artificial industry affects ours. 
If finished dyestuffs are permitted to 
be dumped into these United States at 
exceedingly low figures it follows, na- 
turally, that our industry in which there 
are millions of dollars invested suffers 
from this foreign invasion. We have 
the same thing to face that the American 
manufacturers of artificial colors have, 
and that is that when these foreign 
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countries where extract works are now 
in existence come to the conclusion that 
they must do everything in their power 
to circumvent the manufacturers of 
color, whether it be made from raw ma- 
terial once removed or fifty times re- 
moved and whether it comes out of the 
trees that were growing last year or the 
coal fields where the trees grew a mil- 
lion years ago makes no difference. 
What we all have to figure is that in the 
world’s supremacy that our United 
States now enjoys in dyestuffs, both 
natural and artificial, there will be a 
lot of low priced material dumped in 
here that will have no other redeeming 
feature than that of price to commend it, 
and we are just as concerned in having 
a protective duty placed upon dyes of 
all descriptions as are our friends, the 
competition. As far as the Quercitron 
Bank Extract, Flavine and Sumac busi- 
ness is concerned, the farmer, the labor- 
er and the railroads of the United States 
will alike suffer if our business is 
harmed for these materials are indi- 
genous to the United States, and the 
more that the industry can be increased 
the greater will be the advantage to the 
American citizen as against the foreign 
subject. For our part we would be 
very glad to co-operate in any way 
which is reasonable and just, and we 
believe that the time is ripe for some 
such co-operation on the part of the dye 
producers of the United States if we 
wish to protect our industry from the 
trade onslaughts which are due to re- 
cur at any moment.” 


COMMONWEALTH SHADE 
CARDS 


The Commonwealth Color & Chemi- 
cal Company, of Brooklyn, announce 
that they have prepared and now have 
ready for distribution a new shade card 
showing their Trianol Direct and De- 
veloped Colors. They have also pre- 
pared a second edition of their Sul- 
phurol Color cards. Either card may 
be had upon request. 





A recent visit of the fire demon to the 
plant of the Bristol-Meyers Chemical 
Company, Hillside, N. J., slightly dam- 
aged one of the buildings at the plant, 
but was fortunately extinguished before 
causing heavy losses. Immediate re- 
pairs will be made by the company. 


It has been decided by members of 
the Textile Alliance Export Corpora- 
tion to change the name of that organ- 
ization to the Textile Manufacturing 
Allaince. The former name _ was 
adopted some time ago when it was de- 
cided to expand the work of the Textile 
Alliance. 


The L. Gross Silk Manufacturing 
Companyh as been incorporated with a 
capital of $25,000, under the laws of 
New Jersey, to manufacture silks and 
other textile fabrics. Headquarters 
will be located at 178 Fulton Street, 
Paterson. 


| Anica Ailing Products, In, | 


80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Works: Nyack, N. Y. 


Amanil Colors for Cotton 
Union Colors for Mixed Goods 
Amacid Colors for Dress Goods 
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FOR MEN’S WEAR: 


: Amacid Chrome Colors 
:  Alizarine Navy Blue 
Alizarine Chrome Red 
Alizarine Yellow i 
Alizarine Brown 


Basic Colors 
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Offices: 
Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Danville, Va. 
Lhicago, Ill. 
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THANK YOU! 


“Your committee believes that the 


(dye) industry is too important to be 
risked, and therefore recommends the 
adoption of this certain though unusual 


committee 
makes this recommendation also as the 
only suitable answer to the similar Brit- 
ish, French and Japanese license laws. 
These laws keep the competition of our 
dyes out of Great Britain, France and 
Japan. Your committee does not be- 
lieve that we should aid in building up 
their new subsidized industries by giv- 
ing them at the expense of our produc- 
ers unlimited to our market. 
When by this simple expedient we can at 
the same time make sure of obtaining 
every foreign product we need and of 
building up our own vitally important 
industry, we feel that Congress ought 
not to hesitate or rest content with any 
doubtful remedy.” 

These are the words of the House 
Ways and Means Committee of Con- 
gress in recommending the passage of 
that portion of the Longworth bill 
which provides for the establishment of 
a licensing system for the protection of 
the American dye industry for two 
years. And in being able to print them, 
the Reporter feels a deeper sense of 
gratification and thanksgiving than it 
has felt over any other single item which 
has appeared among its pages since its 
inception. 

An unflagging and persistent support- 
er of this radical but logical step from 
the very day it was first suggested as a 
possible means of creating the necessary 


means of defense. Your 
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safeguards to which the industry is en- 
titled by reason of its “key” position, 
this publication has striven earnestly 
and with every power at its command 
to influence its readers, where it could, 
to study and understand the merits of 
the scheme, and it now sees in the Com- 
mittee’s report an expression of confi- 
dence in the ability and purpose of our 
dye makers, not only from those gentle. 
men in Washington who heard with 
open minds the testimony, but from 
our friends the American consumers of 
dyestuffs, without whose sympathy and 
loyal backing the way to such a happy 
culmination of affairs as has _ taken 
place must have been well-nigh impos- 
sible. 

The Longworth bill, in its entirety, 
has been recommended for passage, 
and its safe arrival at the White House 
desk for the President’s signature seems 
almost 2 certainty in view of the Re 
publican majority and the growing un- 
derstanding of its unique claims to 
special consideration. As may be 
learned from a perusal of this week's 
“Dye-Gest,” many fear that politics may 
impede and even strangle it, but it does 
not seem probable to us that this will 
occur. 


There remains, then, but one more 
step—and the safety of the industry is 
assured! And meanwhile, the sincere 
thanks of the industry are due the Com- 
mittee, the consumers who lent their 
support, the men of the Tariff Com- 
mission, and all those who journeyed to 
Washington to offer their testimony for 
a worthy cause. 


A new addition being constructed at 
the plant of Glaser & Bakeman, 175 
Spruce Street, Chelsea, Mass., will 
measure 60 x 50 feet and give a total 
floor space of about 20,000 square feet 


Work of reconstruction is being car- 
ried forward at the plant of the Ex 
celsior Salt & Chemical Co., Pomeroy, 
Ohio, which was recently destroyed 
by fire with a loss estimated at about 
$30,000. 
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AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER — 





THE DYE-GEST 


A department which aims to reflect and epitomize editorial comment ap- 
fearing in the daily press of the nation, which concerns the American Dyestuff 








Industry. 








Complete typewritten copies of any of the editorials which are ex- 


tracted here may be had for a charge of twenty-five cents each. 











NEITHER CONGRESS NOR POL- 
ITICS WILL TAKE A RECESS 
THIS SUMMER 

Now that Congress has received a 
favorable report from the body ap- 
pointed to hear and weigh the evidence 
presented on the side of the American 
dye industry, the Longworth bill—“H. 
R. 2706”—may be thought of as at last 
being safely off the Ways and set afloat 
to live or die and take its chances among 
the ever-shifting shoals of political big- 
otry. The hope, once cherished by the 
more optimistically inclined, that these 
treacherous reefs would have been 
blasted away by the time this vessel was 
ready for its voyage, is evidently not 
destined to be realized, for already the 
tone of the press at large indicates that 
politics, following the example of our 
Solons themselves, will take no recess— 
neither while the bill is being considered 
nor at any other time. 

One of the first and most emphatic 
warnings to be sounded proceeds from 
the accomplished and earnest pen of Dr. 
Charles H. Herty, editor of the Journal 
and Industrial and Engineering Chemis- 
try, for this redoubtable champion of 
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the dye makers, in a letter to the New 
York Journal of Commerce, declares 
that at present “we are playing the game 
in a manner which must delight the 
hearts of those who would see the do- 
mestic industry destroyed.” In another 
portion of the same epistle, this editor 
sets forth the situation thus: “Unfor- 
tunately, within the past few days, ac- 
cording to press accounts, the non-par- 
tisan and almost unanimous support 
which the committee seemed to show to 
this measure is now threatened by con- 
siderations of a political nature.” 

The recipient of Dr. Herty’s letter, 
the editor of the Journal of Commerce, 
believes the same thing, and he moves 
at once to the attack with the assertion 
that the dye industry, because of its 
peculiar position, “is a plain case for 
industrial and commercial defense, and 
there ought to be no party division re- 
garding it and no risk of consequences 
while the House of Representatves is 
suspending action.” He adds: “It 
should not be mixed up with any other 
action for which there is legitimate 
ground for difference. The Senate will 

(Concluded on page 12.) 
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(Concluded from page 9.) 


not have to act until it has disposed of 
the Peace Treaty, but it should act 
promptly then, and undoubtedly will, as 
soon as that is off its hands.” 


That there is really some danger of 
H. R. 2706 becoming “mixed up” with 
some such action is revealed by the New 
York Herald, which says: “Coincident 
with the Longworth bill is the Bacharach 
bill, providing adequate protection for 
glassware used in chemical industry. 
It is announced that the Democrats will 
insist upon incorporating a licensing 
system in this bill, threatening delay and 
obstruction of both measures if this is 
not done.” The carrying out of any 
such plan it strongly condemns when it 
says that “the question is not one of 
politics but of patriotism and American- 
ism. Democrats in Congress cannot af- 
ford to take a narrow view of the situa- 
tion, for an important American indus- 
try is at stake.” In another part of the 
same editorial, the writer states that 


sc 


Frank Hemingway, Inc. 
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Dyestuffs Intermediates 
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Victoria Blue B and Base 
Crystal Violet Conc. and Base 
Malachite Green Crystals 
Auramine O and OO 
Methylene Blue 2 B 

Methyl Violet 4 B 
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Eosine B and G 
Fuchsine 
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Warehouse: 27 Thames St. N. Y. 
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“Licenses are needed in the case of dyes 
and not needed in the case of glass. 
But some Democrats in the House are 
evidently playing politics in the belief 
that concession to straight protection 
principle to which they have so long 
been opposed.” He thereupon con- 
cludes: 

30th the Longworth and the Bach- 
arach bills should receive the support of 
members of Congress regardless of 
party. There can be no justification in 
holding up the Longworth bill relating 
to dyes because the Bacharach bill re- 
lating to glassware embodies no license 
provision. Both bills are in the interest 
of American industry. The Longworth 
bill, however, stands out by itself as a 
matter of justice to American courage, 
American genius and American inde- 
pendence. It should pass both houses 
of Congress without delay.” 
OXIDATION OF ANILINE 

BLACK ON COTTON PIECE 
GOODS 
By P. Montavon 

The process about to be described 
may serve as a practical complement to 
all ‘the articles which, as far as my 
knowledge goes, have been published 
concerning the methods of dyeing oxi- 
dation aniline black on cotton piece 
goods. It is the result of successive im- 
provements which have been suggested 
to me in the course of installing many 
plants for this black during the last 
thirty years in almost every industrial 
country. 

The ‘degree of perfection of this proc- 
ess has never been surpassed; it gives 
an ungreenable black, of the purest blue 
tint, with the maximum of natural bril- 
liance and the minimum of tendering. 

It is a specialty of the district of Ville- 
franche-sur-Saone for the style known 
as woollen finish on cloth with a sateen 
warp* and for moleskin for vests. In 


* “Satin chaine,” as the author writes it, her: 
means a cotton warp for sateen cloth. This is evi 
dent from the context and from the fact that the 
author treats separately of aniline black on silk 
and cotton mixtures. Both French and English 
dictionaries (Murray and Larousse) give us a sec 
ond meaning of “satin,” “fabrics resembling satin 
but composed wholly or in part of other material 
than silk.” The actual words of Larousse are 
“etoffe que leongur fabriquee a la maniere du satin 
de soie.’ b 
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this district this is an important produc- 
tion; the various works differ in degree 
of perfection, although they all use the 
same process. This is evidently the re- 
sult of differences in the details of the 
yarious plants. The plant, in fact, is of 
first importance, especially as concerns 
the padding machine for mordanting, 
and the drying and oxidizing machine. 
The arrangement of the chroming, soap- 
ing, washing apparatus is of minor im- 
portance. It is necessary, therefore, to 
give a minute description of the two 
former machines. 


MorpDANTING Pap 


This padding machine must be of ex- 
tra solid construction, strong enough 
to allow a very heavy pressure to be put 
on the squeezing rollers without bend- 
ing them. Therefore the machine must 
have cast iron bowls of at least 220 mm. 
in diameter, including a rubber cover 
10 to 12 mm. thick, and the bowls must 
turn on steel axles, 60 to 70 mm. in 
liameter. The quality of the india- 
rubber covering of the bowls is not with- 
out importance, from the double point 
of view of squeezing and running the 
cloth through the bath; it is essential 
that the lower bowl should be covered 
with rubber of medium hardness, and 
the upper bowl with very hard rubber, 
of the ebonite type. After the squeeze 
the cloth should not contain more than 
85 to 90 per cent of liquid. 


DRYING AND OXIDATION 


A good hot-flue for drying and ox- 
idizing the aniline black should have a 
traverse for the cloth of a minimum 
run of 250 metres in the interior of the 
chamber, without counting the run in 
and exit. This run is assured by guide 
rollers of 180 mm. diameter, at a dis- 
tance of 290 mm. from each other from 
axis to axis, and mounted in two hori- 
zontal rows at a distance of 2.50 
meters from axis to axis. The upper 
row must have 44 rollers, and the lower 
45, all turning freely. 

To run the cloth such a length with- 
out allowing creases to form, it is in- 
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dispensable that the rollers of the top 
row, which are positively driven, should 
be all of the same diameter, and as the 
wood warps under the influence of the 
heat, it is necessary to turn them slight- 
ly from time to time. It is also requi- 
site that they should be mounted levelly 
in a parallel row and perpendicular to 
the axis of the machine. Even when 
this essential is fulfilled, it frequently 
happens that the tension produced by 
the pull on the cloth and the drying 
lengthens some fabrics, which then 
form slack folds, tending to run out of 
course and to be thrown aside. In this 
case the cloth becomes wrinkled. These 
folds are avoided by putting a few of 
the top rollers out of gear with the 
drive, the first three or four rollers from 
the entrance to begin with, and then 
those in front of the cloth where it 
threatens to form folds. In addition, it 
is a good thing to place stretchers in the 
drying run at the point where there is 
a tendency for folds to form. These 
may take the form of threaded rollers, 


Buttérworth-Judson Corporation 


Plants: 
Newark, N.J. Lyndhurst, N.J. Baltimore, Md. 
Medford, Mass. 


Auramine 0 


The Solubility of This Product Is Equal, and 
in a Great Many Cases Superior, 
to Pre-War Types 


Newark Chrome Black PV 


A Color of Unexcelled Fastness to Fulling 
and Potting 


Newark Chrome Black FF 


A Color of Excellent Fastness to Fulling and 
Light. Suitable for Raw Stock, 
Yarn and Piece Dyeing 
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rotating in the opposite direction to the 
run of the fabric, or they may be simply 
convex blocks of wood. Whatever sys- 
tem of stretcher is adopted, they should 
be placed so that they break the vertical 
line of the run of the cloth. There are 
also brass rollers of 80 mm. diameter 
to carry the cloth from row to row. _ 

To do the work as quickly as possible, 
the chamber should be divided into 
three compartments by means of wood- 
en partitions. The first contains the 
first 20 lower rollers, with five or six 
steam plates in order to dry the fabric 
speedily, the temperature being kept be- 
tween 75 deg. and 80 deg. C. The sec- 
ond compartment, of the same length 
as the first, serves for the development 
of the emeraldine, and should be heated 
between 65 deg. and 70 deg. C. The 
third only contains the last five lower 
rollers, and in addition to the heating 
arrangement, there should be a distrib- 
utor of free steam, furnishing the mois- 
ture necessary for the development of 
the black. After steaming, the cloth 
is given a long run outside the chamber 
to air and cool, and to rid it of the ex- 
cess of moisture absorbed in steaming. 

Two fans extract the acid vapors as 
they form in the hot flue through 
pipes leading into the chamber at 

various points in the roof. In this 
way the corrosive fumes are not al- 
lowed time to react on the fiber and 
produce tendering. 


THE Process 


The gray cloth is carefully gassed, 
malted, rinsed, and dried. It is then 
padded three times through the aniline 
bath, with the squeezing as described at 
the last passage. The goods are then 
dried in the hot flue, with careful atten- 
tion to the temperature in each com- 
partment, as described, and also the 
hygrometric degree in the steaming 
chamber. Naturally the speed of the 
run must be regulated by the rapidity 
or otherwise of the drying. After ox- 
idizing, the goods should be allowed to 
lie for half an hour at least before the 
chroming. This pause is necessary as 
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a matter of fact in the course of the 
work. 

Three pieces are stitched end to end 
for chroming, which is done in a coldJ 
bath on a padding machine, with 5 
litres of 3 per cent bichromate of soda 
solution. No pressure is put on, other 
than that exercised by the pressure of 
the bowls. After this the goods are 
thoroughly rinsed with spurt pipes and 
squeezed. 

At Villefranche the fine satin-warp 
goods, known as “apprets laine” 
(woolen finish) then pass twice through } 
the padding machine. The bath is pre 
pared with 60 litres of Solvay soda solu 
tion (25 grammes per litre), at the boil, 
and is followed by soaping. A special 
padding machine is used, with the lower 
bowl covered with hard rubber and the 
upper bowl of brass. The trough is of 
copper, and is very deep with a narrow 
bottom in order to prevent the soap from 
frothing over. The soap baths are kept 
at a constant boil. Three passages are 
given, then the trough is refilled with 40 
litres of white soap solution (409 
grammes per litre). After three passages 
through this fresh bath, the goods are 
lifted for drying and the bath is used 
for another batch of six pieces. In 
order to deal with the heavy roll of six 
pieces, the line of soaping pads are sur- 
mounted by a pulley running on a rail. 

This soaping is the only finish re 
quired for the satin warp goods of fine 
quality, and after drying on an endless 
felt, preceded by a passage over five or 
six drums, they may be considered to be 
ready for the market. ‘At most they re- 


quire tentering to restore and equalize } 


the width. As regards lighter satinettes 
and moleskins, they are soaped four 
times instead of six, and then given a 
finish which will be described later. 


3ATH FOR BLAcK V 


This is usually prepared in two head- 
less casks, each capable of holding 200 
litres. 

First Cask.—Four kilos 


of soluble 


starch are pasted and then boiled for 10 ¢ 


minutes in about 60 litres of water. To 
this is added 30 litres of a solution of 
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gelatine size, 1:10, then a solution of 3 
kilos of tartaric acid, 26 litres of ani- 
line oil, and 23 litres of hydrochloric 
acid of 20 deg. B., filled up with 200 
litres of cold water. 

Second Cask.—Nine kilos of soda or 
potash, 6 kilos of sulphate of copper, 3 
kilos of sulphate of iron, and 400 
grammes of sulphate of nickel in the 
necessary quantity of hot water, then 
200 litres of cold water are added. 

Equal parts of these two cold solu- 
tions are mixed in the trough of the 
padding machine immediately before 
use, and the bath is recharged in the 
same proportions as required. In 
practice, two padding machines at dif- 
ferent pressure are used. The first 
should leave about 100 per cent of the 
liquid in the goods after two passages. 
After a single further passage through 
the second the goods should not contain 
more than 85 to 90 per cent of the bath. 
This second padding machine should be 
in position before the ager. The gela- 
tine and the transformed starch in the 
dye bath are liable to froth in the pad- 
ding machine. This drawback is com- 
pensated by advantages: They prevent 
the formation of oxycellulose, and give 
the cloth an incomparabie finish as re- 
gards fulness, softness, and appearance. 


No mixing applied after dyeing can 
equal it. 

This Black V is perfectly suitable for 
the “satins apprets laine,” and, cut 


down, for serges and moleskins. It 
does not give a sufficiently intense black 
for some other goods. For these the 
following bath is used in preference: 


BaTtH For Brack F 


First Cask.—27 litres aniline oil, 24 
litres hydrochloric acid,of 20 deg. B., 4 
litres formic acid (70 per cent), bring 
up to 200 litres. 

Second Cask.—Dissolve 7 kilos 800 
grammes of chlorate of soda, 5 kilos 400 
grammes of sulphate of copper, 1 kilo 
500 grammes of sulphur of iron, and 
4 kilos of sal ammoniac in 200 litres of 
water. 

_ Hard water is not suitable for soap- 
ing oxidation black. It dulls the color 
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and turns it gray. Dyers who use it 
get poor results, although they use more 
soap. Therefore, if there is not ordi- 
narily enough condensed water for the 
soap baths, the supply at service must 
be softened. Soft water must also be 
used for the soda bath, and for the 
preparation of the finishing mixings. 


FINISHING MIXINGS 


For light satinettes and moleskins, 
prepare separately a solution of clear 
white gelatine at 250 brammes per litre 
in soft water, and another of starch, 
solubilized by means of sodium per- 
borate, 10 grammes of starch to 110 
grammes of perborate per 100 litres of 
water; also prepare separate solutions 
of Methylene Blue B and Paris Violet, 
20 grammes per litre. Then add to the 
trough of the padding machine, already 
containing 40 litres of white soap solu- 
tion at 40 grammes per litre, a given 
number of litres of the gelatine and 
solubilized starch or dextrine solutions, 
according to the quality of the cloth or 
the finish desired, and color lightly with 
the blue and violet solutions in order to 
render the mixing invisible on the fab- 
ric. The finish can be regulated by 
passing from a dilute to a more concen- 
trated mixing or vice-versa. 

If a black is insufficiently oxidized, 
either through irregularities in the 
drying or lack of humidity, it takes a 
greenish bronze tint after chroming, 
and this cannot be remedied by after- 
treatment, not even, in the majority of 
cases, by redyeing. I was called in to 
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remedy this defect in a large stock of 
pieces, and tried every imaginable cure 
—passage through boiling soda; sour- 
ing, rechroming; application of a fresh 
and weaker oxidation bath; topping 
with logwood, direct cotton colors, 
basics, sulphur dyestuffs, and others— 
with the result that the bronzing was 
accentuated. 

I finished by discovering a solitary 
and curious remedy—boiling the goods 
in potash soap (soft soap) tinted with 
Methylene Blue and Paris Violet. By 
this means the bronzed black took a 
bluish-violet tint without losing the 
characteristic luster of a good aniline 
black. I believe it of service to point 
out this remedy in cases where it has 
been impossible to avoid bronzing. At 
the same time, the fault should be 
guarded against by increasing the heat if 
the temperature is too low in the drying 
chamber, and regulating the progress of 
the work so that the geods do not enter 
the steaming chamber until the color is 
sufficiently developed. 


ANILINE BLack on SILK AND SILK 
AND Cotton MIxTURES 


These processes for oxidation aniline 
black on pure silk fabric and on mix- 
tures of silk and cotton have given me 
excellent results, the prepared solutions 
being employed as already described. 


3ATH FOR BLiacK S 


First Cask.—Dissolve 52 kilos of 
hydrochloride of aniline, add 1 kilo 500 
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grammes of tartaric acid and make up 
to 200 litres. 

Second Cask.—Dissolve 10 kilos 500 
grammes of chlorate of soda, 3 kilos 200 
grammes of sulphate of copper, and 6 
kilos of sulphate of ammonia, and make 
up to 200 litres. 

The two baths are mixed immediate- 
ly before use to mark 7 deg. B. They 
are used at this strength or cut down 
according to the quality of the cloth. 
Cotton TAFFETAS WITH SILK STRIPES 

The bath for Black S is used as in the 
manner described for Black V, with the 
difference that after malting and dry- 
ing these goods are put through the 
mangle four times round without pres- 
sure and then after rewinding are 
mangled again in the same way. This 
gives the desired luster to the silk 
stripes. The soaping is done in two 
baths. In the second the goods are 
blued with Methylene Blue. They are 
then dried on a stenter with automatic 
clips. 


HALF-SILK SURAH AND SILESIANS 


After malting, the goods are dyed on 
the jigger a very dark gray with a direct 
cotton color, thoroughly rinsed, dried, 
and then padded through the bath for 
Black S at 6 deg. B. They are dried 
and oxidized as for Black V, and 
chromed on the jigger in a bath at 50 
deg. C. containing 6 per cent of bichro- 
mate and 2 per cent of soda crystals on 
the weight of the goods. 
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Pure SILK 


Pure silk goods are padded in the 
bath for Black S at 5 deg. B., rinsed 
thoroughly, dried, oxidized, then re- 
dyed in the same bath, oxidized again, 
and then chromed on the jigger at 50 
deg. C. with 6 per cent if bichromate 
with a little acid. 

After chroming, silk and _half-silk 
goods are rinsed in hot water on the 
jigger, then given three passages 
through the boiling soap bath, and dried. 
They are then given four passages over 
a cold 4-bowled calender, and soaped 
again by four passages through the 
boiling soap bath on the jigger in a bath 
of 1 kilo 500 grammes of white soap, 
tinted with 60 grammes of Methylene 
Blue per roll of three pieces. They are 
finally dried on the stenter—Rev. Gen. 
des Mat. Col., translated in Dyer and 
Calico Printer. 


INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 


All classes of chemical work or advice 
relating to artificial colors, natural dye- 
stuffs, dyewoods, raw materials, extracts, 
intermediates, crudes, or dyeing chem- 
icals and accessories in general, will be 
carried out for readers and subscribers 
of the AMERICAN DYESTUFF RE- 
PORTER by this department. 

Inquiries of a minor character will be 
answered on this page, while major mat- 
ters involving personal investigation, an- 
alyses, perfected processes and working 
formulas, will, if desired, be treated con- 
fidentially through the mails. All ques- 
tions, materials for analysis or letters 
leading to the opening of negotiations 
for special work will receive prompt at- 
tention if addressed to Inquiry Depart- 
ment, American Dyestuff Reporter, 470 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


A, D. A.—Question—Have you the 
process of K. Oehler, of Germany, for 
the preparation of dark violet coloring 
matters for use on unmordanted cot- 
ton? Also for the intermediate used 
in the process? 

Answer—We can supply this working 
formula to you by mail only, as it is of 
such length that we cannot publish it 
here. 
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G. R. T.—Question—With plants 
containing coloring principles, how will 
I proceed to extract the dye? 

Answer—Macerate the plant in closed 
vessels with water, out of contact with 
the air, at a temperature of 50-60 deg. 
C., and maintain this degree for at least 
three hours. The water containing the 
coloring is then strained off and evapo- 
rated at low heat or in vacuum. 

G. W. S.—Question—Under separate 
covér you will receive a sample of paste 
which we apply to textile fabrics pre- 
pared with sodium b-naphthol. Will 
you kindly name the ingredients con- 
tained therein. 

Answer—The paste consists of Log- 
wood Extract, potassium chlorate and 
chromium nitrate-acetate as the thick- 
ening agent. 


Manufacturers of shirtings are said to 
be somewhat worried over their pros- 
pects for obtaining supplies of vat col- 
ors in the near future, which has re- 
sulted. in a plea for quick action being 
sent the War Trade Board by the Na- 
tional Association of Shirt Manufac- 
turers. Many printers are said to be 
out of helio colors and have advised 
the shirting interests that they have 
little vat colors left. 


R. Lechner Co., Inc. 


Specialists in Dyestuffs, 
Dyewood Extracts, Etc. 


200 Fifth Avenue New York 


We urge that the Textile Industry support the 
stand of the American Dyestuff Reporter 
for an American Dyestuff Industry. 


: SIZINGS — FINISHINGS — SOFTENERS 
-SEYDEL MFG. CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE members of the American Associati 
The Silk Knitting Mills have been in- Of Woolen & Worsted Manufacture 
corporated under the laws of New York while taking no action in the matt 
with a capital of $15,000 by Frank Nay- expressed a general sentiment at the 
ran, Max Eisenstein and Hyman Gold- recent meeting that the industry show 
berg. Headquarters will be in Brook- be granted whatever protection is cof 
lvn. sidered necessary. ' 


The Emkay Specialty Company, New Officials of the Department of Agr 
York, has been incorporated with a culture are oftering to co-operate i 
capital of $20,000, to manufacture manufacturers in establishing a n 
chemicals and allied products. The in- Process for the manufacture of s 
corporators are K. and M. Kalter, and Phonic acids which has been under 
H. Morgenstern, 970 Eastern Parkway, vestigation by Government chemistf 
Brooklyn. The expenses of installation are to § 

borne by the manufacturers co-opera 
ing, while experts from the U. S. Bf 

A new addition to its plant at Hous- reau of Chemistry will be assigned 
ton, Texas, to provide for increased ca- plants and will assume control of ff 
pacity is being planned by the Texas undertaking. 

Chemical Company. 


According to recent reports Meré 
& Co., New York City, are about to ig 
crease their capitalization to $3,500,004 
cumulative 8 per cent preferred a 
40,000 shares of common stock. 


According to a recent announcement 
by Mr. S. Peiser, president of the 
Texas Chemical Company, Houston, 
Texas, that concern is arranging plans 
for the erection of new additions to its 
plant which will double the output. 


The Callidendron Manufacturing 
° . . Chemical Corporation has been incorpa 
uoeee ee testimony from Dr. J. rated under the laws of New York fi 
erritt Matthews and Col. join P. deal in dyes and chemicals. Headquaf 
Wood relative to the proposed licensing ; 


ters will be located in Manhattan.. T 
plan for the protection of dyestuffs, incorporaters are G. J. Boss, J. J 


seamen srtenrtenamannemnmnnnnine Mandelbaum and B. Komarow. T 


JENNINGS & COMPANY, Inc. amount of the capital has not been aff 


nounced. 


DYESTUFFS ; 


! The C. A. Corporation has been i 

93 Broad Street Boston : corporated under the laws of New Yo 
? to deal in drugs and chemicals. The ig 

ee eee) ane A. Hi: D: Bae 
C. Richter and J. G. Pendleton. Officel 

will be in New York City. The amou 


Bosson & Lane si the capital is $50,000. 
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Manufacturers 
Castor Oil Products 
Alizarine Assistant 
Turkey Red Oil 
Oleine Oil 


The subject of patent pirating will 
among those to be considered at t 
forthcoming annual meeting of th 
American Chemical Society, in Phila 
delphia, Sept. 2 to 6, inclusive. Th 
: : tactics of Germany in regard to dyé 
Monoline Oil and chemical patents in this country 

Castor Soap Oil : will be made the text of numerous ad 
i | Works and Oftice: Atlantic, Mass. : dresses showing the need for a revision 
: of our patent office procedure. 


Soluble Oil 
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AMERICAN MADE 


| DYESTUFFS and INTERMEDIATES 


| Diethylaniline R. Salt 
| Napthionic Acid Schaeffer Salt 
Neville Winther Acid Bayer Salt 


Broenner Acid 


Cedar and Washington Streets, New York City 
BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA COLUMBUS, GA 


| CONSULT US 
| _ About Your Dyeing Problems 


The services and advice of an expert 
chemist and a well equipped labor- 
atory are at your disposal without 
cost, except when special research or 
experimentation is necessary, when 
the charges will be of a minimum 
nature. 


| | AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


15 Park Row, New York City 





| 


| 
| 


H. A. METZ & CO., Inc. 


122 Hudson Street 
New York, N.Y. 


American Made Products 


Dyestuffs, Colors, Intermediates, Sizing ead 
Finishing Materials, Etc. 


Dyestuffs 


Colors Produced 
Sizing and b 
Finishing Materials 


and Chemical Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


Dyestuffs ; Produced Central Dyestuft 
and f “— 1and Chemical Co. 
Intermediates Newark, N. J. 


BOSTON, 130 Oliver Street ATLANTA, 1418 Empire Building 
PHILADELPHIA, 132 Chestnut St. CHICAGO, 317 Clark Street 


PROVIDENCE, 23 S. Main Street SAN FRANCISCO, 20-22 Natoma St. L 


CHARLOTTE, 210 South Tryon Street 
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